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OTES AND QUERIES is published every | 
N Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, | 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306.). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including | 
ostage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
finding cases, or £1 13s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back | 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 





The production of this number has been 
delayed by the general strike. The following 
numbers will be published in due course, 


and bearing the usual weekly dates. 
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(HE principal article of historical interest 
in the Quarterly Review for April is 
that on ‘The Register of Archbishop Par- 
ker’ by the Dean of Winchester—an account 
of a man whose worth and importance in 
Elizabethan England have not always re- 
ceived their due recognition. Dr. Bellot’s 
paper on ‘The Rule of Law ’—written in 
view of the ‘‘ growing contempt of law,”’ 
which exercises the minds of many thinkers 
in social and political matters—is a criti- 
cism of the Parliamentary system with its 
power to pass measures by log-rolling, and 
ride roughshrod over the fundamental rights 
of the individual. Mr. J. Wright 
examines, with a negative issue the 
question whether Dante and Giotto were 
friends, and says some things about each of 
them which may fix themselves in a reader’s 
mind. ‘ Newman in Fetters,’ the conclusion 
of Mr. J. F. Mozley’s study, is a stronger 
iece of work than the former instalment. 
erhaps the comparison, or contrast, 
between Newman and St. Paul is unreason- | 
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| by the opinion of the Director of the 


| instructions for further excavation. 
| has been unearthed a Roman villa, said to 
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ably hard on Newman—what character 


could be expected to sustain it. The num- 


, ber begins with Mr. John Bailey’s discussion 


of the Letters of Queen Victoria—a delight- 


| fully written and sympathetic, but also 
weighty and discerning estimate of the 
| Queen. 


AT a sitting on Apr. 30 of the Committee 

appointed to inquire into conditions of 
the hosiery trade a witness made some divert- 
ing statements about national aptitudes in 
the matter of colour-blending, an art much 
in exercise now that the Fair Isle pullover 
has become so popular. He said that a 
Scotsman could blend colours in a manner 
which could never be achieved by an Eng- 
lishman. Asked if he was referring to the 
tartan, the witness answered, No. The 


| Scotsman wears tweeds in the open air and 
| his eye gets used to blendin 


colours, the 
Englishman usually wears dark clothes. and 
when he attempts to blend colours makes 
something either too quiet or too loud. All 
the finest tweeds come from Scotland, and 
the best colour-blender, said he, is either a 
Scotsman or a drunken Irishman. 


THE remains of a Roman settlement have 
been laid bare in the Sports Park at 
The Cologne authorities, supported 
ational 
Museum at Bonn, are of opinion that the 
find is of great importance, and have _ 
ere 


Cologne. 


be the best preserved of any yet discovered, 
with buildings annexed. The villa has a 
large verandah, with two stairways, an 
ornate entrance, and a bathing establishment 
containing a Turkish bath and hot and cold 
water baths. Remains of wainscoting are 
still to be seen. The oldest parts of the 
remains are supposed to be of about 50 a.p. 


[HE appointment of Major Pogson as offi- 

cial water-diviner at Bombay, which had 
been the subject of some criticism, has now, 
The Times correspondent at Bombay reports, 
been justified by published facts. In the 
districts of Ahmednagar, Sholapur, and 
Bijapur, where shortage of water is most 
severe, fifty-three wells have been or are 
being sunk on sites recommended by Major 
Pogson. In forty-seven cases water has been 
struck; in four the depth at which it was 
predicted the water would be found has not 
yet been reached; in two cases, though the 
depth uired had been reached, no water 
was found. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





TWO LETTERS OF CASANOVA. 


N a collection of letters which has come 
down in one family for about a century 
are two from Casanova. You will see that 
they are rather dramatic as one was signed 
practically on his death bed. And informa- 
tion from your readers as to the identity 
of ‘‘ Elise’? or any information throwing 
light upon the letters would be appreciated. 


1.* 


Dux ce Vendredi, 27, Avril. 
Madame 


. Tant que j’aurai la force de respirer, j’aurai | 
a vos | 


celle de me declarer reconnoissant 
bontés, que je vous supplie de ne me con- 
tinuer qu’avec les voeux de votre elle ame. 


Les nouvelles tablettes de bouillon suffiront a ' 


me rendre la santé, ou j’en aurai de trop. 
Je vous supplie aussi, immortelle Elise, de ne 
pas venir ici. Je vous avertirai quand cette 


grace pourra m’etre utile, et je verrai alors | 


avec plaisir les dignes personnes que Monsieur 
Eliot m’a advessé. Tachez de vous retablir, 
Madame, et quitez tous les eaux minerales, 
bains, et regime. C’est tout dont vous avez 
besoin pour rester long tems dans ce monde 
,jouissant de vos vertus au sein de la divine 
amitie. 
Je suis Madame 
Votre tres reconnoissant Serviteur 
CASANOVA. 
7. 


Benefica Elisa, 

Hod ricevuto la tavoletta di brodo: Quando 
mi avrete ricuperato apparterd a voi: ma cosa 
farete di me? Non posso piu ne legere, ne 


scrivere, e non potrei darvi notizia di mia | 


esistenza se non avessi qui il mio nipote. 


Domani si aspetta a Teplitz l’Arciduca Carlo, | 


che si fermera per prendere Bagni. Addio, 
adorabile Elisa. 
Sono vostro vero serve 
(Signed very lamely) 
CASANOVA. 
Dux i. Guigo 1798 
P.S. Mi prendo la liberta 
veneretma Signora di dirla 
che il mio povero zio e mori- 
bundo; hd voluto firmare ma 
non hod piu forza. 
AtFrep E. Hamitt. 
Chicago. 


* Spelling of typescript retained through- 
out.—Eb. 





A WRIT OF WALERAN, COUNT OF 
| MEULAN AND EARL OF WORCESTER 


‘HE Gloucester Cartulary contains the 
following writ, under the heading: 
|‘ pxLi1. De eodem’ (which is wrong, as 
| it has no connexion with the previous entry) ; 
| G. comes de Mellent, omnibus ballivis et 
, inistris suis de Wyrecestresira, et prae- 
positis et ministris suis de Wyche, salutem. 

Praecipio quod totum dominium monach- 
orum de Gloucestria, unde homines eorum 
poterunt affidare suum esse proprium, sit 
quietum ab omni theloneo et consuetudine 
apud Wyche, sicut melius fuit tempore 
Henrici regis. Et super hoc non disturb- 
entur homines aut res eorum super forisfac- 
turam meam. 

Testibus Alberico de Vere, et Roberto filio 
Walteri, et Radulpho Pincerna, et Philippo 
| de Belmes, etc. (‘ Hist. et Cart. S. Petri de 
Gloucestria,’ ed. Hart, ii. 71). 

This is repeated under No. pcxxx1 with 
the more correct heading: ‘ Quietantia the- 
lonei de Wichio’ (ibid, ii. 129), with un- 
_important differences in spelling, and with- 
/ out. any names of witnesses; and the editor 
| duly notes that this entry is a duplicate of 
No. DXLII. 

Strangely enough, the editor failed to iden- 
tify ‘‘G. comes de Mellent,’? and in his 
index made the unfortunate suggestion: 
““Count of Melun?’”’ But he was clearly 
| Waleran, Count of Meulan (1104—1166),— 
‘‘Gualerannus comes de Mellento ’—whom 
Stephen created Earl of Worcester (cf. 
|‘ D.N.B.’ sub. ‘ Beaumont’). As Waleran 
addresses his bailiffs and ministers of Worces- 
tershire, he was evidently earl of the county 
| when the writ was issued. It is true that 
| he does not use the English title, but there 
|is no evidence that Waleran ever styled 
| himself Earl of Worcester except on his 


i seals. 

I do not know of any other document con- 
{necting Waleran with his English earldom, 
| his effective tenure of which was brief. In 
| 1141 he came to terms with Geoffrey Plan- 
| tagenet (Robert de Torigny, ed. Howlett, p. 

142) and at the beginning of 1144 he was 
_ helping Geoffrey to beseige the Tower of 
| Rouen (ibid. p. 148). Naturally Stephen 
would treat his earldom as forfeited, and 
there is no evidence that the count ever re- 
covered it; certainly his son never enjoyed 
it. 

The editor does not attempt to date this 
document, but it should be possible to fix 
the date within fairly narrow limits. The 
first witness is either Aubrey de Vere II, 
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whom Henry I had created hereditary Mas- 
ter Chamberlain in 1133, or (less probably) 
his son Aubrey III, afterwards first Earl of 
Oxford. The elder Aubrey was connected 
with the Count of Meulan in a roundabout 
way, his wife Alice being a sister of Gilbert 
de Clare, first Earl of Pembroke, who had 
married Waleran’s sister Elizabeth. As the 
Chamberlain was slain in London in May, 
1141 (Round, ‘ Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ p. 
$1) and his son had previously become 
Count of Guisnes in right of his first wife 
(ibid, p. 189), the date is not later than 
May, 1141; and it must be more than two 
years earlier, if we can trust the corres- 
ponding entry in the list of_ donations, 
wherein Waleran is disguised as Halerandus: 

Halerandus comes de Melent fecit ecclesiam 
Sancti Petri Gloucestriae et homines suos 


quietos in Wyche ab omni theloneo et con- | 


suetudine. Rex Stephanus confirmat, tempore 
Walteri de Lacy abbatis. (‘ Hist. et Cart. 8. 
Petri de Gloucestria,’ i. 119).* 

As Walter de Lacy died at the beginning 
of February, 1139, after being incapacitated 
for a short time by paralysis (ibid, i. 17), 
this would make our document not later 
than January, 1139, which seems quite 
probable. That Waleran was Karl of Wor- 
cester in November 1139 is clear from the 
Continuator of Florence of Worcester :— 
‘“Tyricesimo die mensis Novemb. comes civi- 
tatis Wigornam venit’’ (Cont. Flor. Wig., 
ed. Thorpe, ii. 120). 

The only document in the cartulary which 
could represent the confirmation by Stephen 


would seem to be the following (DcLXI) :— | 


Stephanus rex Angliae Umfrido vicecomiti 
de Wychio et ministris suis, salutem. 

Praecipio quod homines abbatis Glouces- 
triae de Wichio teneant terras suas et omnia 
sua bene, et in pace, et juste, et libere, sicut 
melius tenuerunt tempore regis Henrici. 
testibus. (‘ Hist. et Cart. S. P. de Glouces- 
tria,’ ii. 144).+ 

The names of witnesses are omitted, but 
the document is repeated in the following 
entry, which reads (instead of: ‘‘ Hiis tes- 
tibus ’’) : ‘““Teste Milone Gloucestriae 
apud Wichium.’’? This would obviously be 
before Miles de Gloucester deserted Stephen 
for the Empress (Flor. Wig., ii. 17), which 
occurred in 1139, as Dr. Round has proved 
(‘Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ pp. 284-5). 

* “Halerandus ” misled the editor, who 
indexes “ Halerand” as a different person 
from “ G.” both under “ Mellant, earl of.” 

+ In this document “Angliae” is doubtless 





a wrong extension of Angl[orum], and perhaps | 


| (by King Stephen) 1144” (iii. 714). 


“juste” is a misreading of quiete. 
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| lan is unknown. 
| ing of Stephen’s earldoms, ignored Worces- 
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Reverting to Stephen’s writ cited above, 
the words ‘‘ Umfrido vicecomiti de Wychio,”’ 
are puzzling. Perhaps the most obvious ex- 
planation would be that ‘‘ Wychio”’ is a 
misreading of ‘‘ Wyrc.’’ or some such abbre- 
viation representing Worcestershire. It 
might also be suggested that we should re- 
tain ‘‘ Wychio”’ and translate: ‘‘ to Hum- 
frey de Wych the sheriff.’ But both these 
explanations are open to the objection that 
the shrievalty of Worcestershire was held 
as hereditary by William de Beauchamp, 
who did not desert Stephen until 1141 (ibid, 
p. 315); and the second involves the im- 
probable coincidence that the sheriff took 
his name from the manor with which the 
writ is concerned. Perhaps a careless copy- 
ist has inserted the wrong name; or 
it is even possible that the alleged 
document is spurious, for some of those con- 
tained in the Gloucester Cartulary are cer- 
tainly concoctions, and others are of doubt- 
ful authenticity ; cf. Davis, ‘ Regesta Regum 
Anglo-Normannorum,’ Nos. 167 and 218, and 


‘the reference under No. 219 to Stephen’s 
_ charter of confirmation, also my notes on 


‘A Spurious Charter of the Conqueror’ (12 
S. v. 261) and ‘ Herbert of Gloucester and 
Herbert the Chamberlain’ (12 S. vi. 1). 


I find that the only land which St. Peter’s 
of Gloucester held in capite in Worcester- 
shire in 1086 was at ‘‘ Wich” (D.B. i. 
174), and I suppose that this is the place 
However, the Wich referred to 
in the other documents on pp. 143-6 of vol. 
ii. of the Gloucester Cartulary appears to be 
in Gloucestershire, and the List of Donations 


| puts these two Wichs together as if they 


were the same place, as also does the index 


| to the printed work. Perhaps some reader 


with an expert knowledge of the two coun- 
ties will deal with this point. 


The date at which Stephen conferred the 
earldom of Worcester on the Count of Meu- 
Bishop Stubbs, when writ- 


ter; Dr. Round, in the famous article on 
Stephen’s earldoms which first cleared up 
the confusion on the subject, referred to it 
as a ‘‘ doubtful earldom ”’ (‘Geoffrey de Man- 
deville,’ p. 271); and Mr. Vicary Gibbs, in 
his new edition of G. E. C.’s ‘ Complete 
Peerage,’ simply quotes this passage (vol. 
iv., Appendix D). Doyle, although he in- 


'serts Waleran in his ‘ Official Baronage,’ 
| apparently as an earl, merely states that he 


was created ‘‘ Lord of the city of Worcester 
This is 
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obviously much too late, as before that time 
Waleran had gone over to the Angevin 
party; and John of Worcester gives us the 
reference, already quoted, to an Earl of 
Worcester in November 1139 and a second 
reference early in 1140, when he tells 
us that: ‘‘Rex et comes Wigornensis 
cum grandi exercitu Wigornam veniunt”’ 
(Cont. Flor. Wig. ii. 123-4). 

Two valuable works give a much earlier 
date. In ‘L’Art de Vérifier les Dates’ it is 
said that Stephen gave Waleran the earldom 
(wrongly described as of Winchester) as the 
dowry of his little two-year-old daughter, 
when he affianced her to the Count in 1136, 
and G. E. C., without adopting the dowry 
theory, stated that Waleran appears to have 
been created Earl of Worcester about that 
date. But I cannot find any evidence in 
favour of so early a date, and probabilities 
are against it; for it was not until 1138 that 
Stephen created any other earldoms. It was 


in 1138 that the king created the earldoms of | 


Derby and Pembroke (Ord. Vit., v. 111, 112) 
and York (A.S. Chron., i. 383); and it was 
probably also in 1138 that Waleran’s young- 
est brother, Hugh de Beaumont, was made 
Earl of Bedford, if he did actually receive 
the earldom (cf. Round, ‘ Geoffrey de Man- 
deville,’ pp. 271, 276), although Prof. 
Adams assigns this creation to the end of 
1137 (‘ Political History of England,’ ii. 
221). 

My own view is that the earldom of Wor- 
cester also belongs to 1138, and that there 
may have been a definite reason for the crea- 
tion. I believe it is generally agreed that 
Robert de Ferrers received the earldom of 
Derby for his share in repelling the invasion 
of the Scots at the Battle of the Standard; 
and it is quite likely that William d’ Au- 
male was made Earl of York for the same 
reason, although the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
gives him the title before the battle. I ven- 
ture to suggest that Waleran may have re- 
ceived the Earldom of Worcester as a reward 
for his share in repelling, in July 1138, the 
invasion of Normandy by Geoffrey Planta- 
genet. 

Of course this is only a conjecture, and I 
do not go further than to suggest as a prob- 
ability that Waleran was created Earl of 
Worcester in the late summer or autumn of 
1138, and issued the writ in the Gloucester 
Cartulary shortly after his return to Eng- 
land towards the end of that year. 

G. H. Wate. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 





‘“PORTMANTEAU” WORDS AGAIN. 


[Ss ‘ Blends—their Relation to English 

Word Formation’ (Anglistische For- 
schungen, xlii. [Heidelberg, 1914], Professor 
Louise Pound has formulated the principles 
which underly a system of word-coinage that 
seems to be very active, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, at the present time. A “‘ portman- 
teau’’ word of 1761—T’omax—I recorded in 
Modern Language Notes for June, 1922, and 
a few others—including Swift’s ‘‘ tritical,” 
and ‘‘ motorcade ’’ from ‘ N. and Q.,’ cxlvi., 
287 (though not, strictly speaking, of the 
‘‘portmanteau’’ variety)—in the same 
periodical for March, 1925. Miss Pound’s 
suggestion that it is more profitable to try 
to register what is going on at present, than 
to attempt to determine with approximate 
definiteness the number of fusion words 
which have found their way into the lexicon 
of the standard language in the past, is my 
excuse for this note. 

If one expects that in a “‘ portmanteau,” 
or fusion word, both elements shall be pre- 
sent simultaneously in the mind of the 
learner —so that the meaning is at once 
clear, new as the word may be to him—one 
may sometimes be led astray. In the first 
chapter of Jane Austen’s ‘Emma,’ we reed: 
as because it began to mizzle, he darted 
away ... and borowed two umbrellas for 
us from Farmer Mitchell’s ...’’ At once 
‘“mist’’ and ‘‘ drizzle’? come to mind; a 
‘* portmanteau ’’ word, surely. Webster de- 
fines ‘‘ mizzle’’ (both sb. and vb. ‘“‘ obs. or 
dial’’): ‘‘to rain in very fine drops; driz- 
zle’’; ‘‘ mist, fine rain, drizzle.’”’ The ‘New 
English Dictionary’ derived the noun from 
MDu. mysel, ‘‘ dew,’’ and the verb as cog- 
nate with Dutch dial. miezelen, WFlem. 
mizzelen, mijzelen, LG. miseln, museln, etc., 
giving references for the verb as early as 
1483, and as 1490 for the noun. ‘‘ Mizzle” 
is, then, clearly, not a ‘‘ portmanteau” 
word. 

The following item (quoted from the 
Hampshire Gazette (Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts] of 19 January, 1926) includes what 
is clearly a fusion word; it may be current 
in England : 

New York.—Ellis Searles has found the 
weather in New York like that in Indiana- 


polis. ‘Out home, we call it smog,” he 
says. “ It isn’t all smoke and it isn’t all fog. 
It’s both.” Much of the smog is from 


bituminous coal. 

The same journal, on 5 April, 1926, prin- 
_ an Associated Press dispatch from Lon- 
on: 
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The English, with a national weakness for 
puns and for coupling words together [as if 
these ‘“‘weaknesses ” were not shared on this 
side of the ocean!]j, have hit upon a _ new 
term—‘‘Floridabbling’—to describe dabbling 
in Florida real estate. 
eadilly clubmen returning to old haunts after 
an American visit, admit they’ve “ been over 
Floridabbling a bit.’ 


Miss Pound (‘ Blends’) includes some of 
the ‘‘ trade-coinages ’’ which are so common 
in America--such as ‘‘Crudol’’ (from 
“crude oil’’), ‘‘ Sebco”’ (extension drills, 
made by the Star Expansion and Bolt Com- 
pany), etc. Further examples of this kind 
of ‘‘ blending in an extreme form,” as Miss 
Pound calls it, are: ‘‘ Nabisco”? (wafers 
made by the National Biscuit Company) ; 
“Socony ’’ (from the Standard Oil Company 
of New York); and ‘‘ Tydol’’ (from the 
Tide Water Oil Company). Miss Pound’s 
“futilitarian’’— from Southey — reminds 
one of the characterization of High, Lov’, 
and Broad Churchmen—as ‘‘ Attitudinar- 
ians, Platitudinarians, 
ians,”’ 


’ 


Such a compound as ‘“‘ daisy ”’ is not due 
even to a poetic portmanteau-packer, though 
“day’s eye’’ is surely poetry, and ‘‘ daisy ”’ 
is two words in one. 
“portmanteau ’’ word is more clearly seen 
in the punning ‘‘ anecdotage,’’ the humorous 
‘‘aleoholiday,’? or the onomatopoetic ‘‘ bur- 
ble,” all of which are recorded by Miss 
Pound—who declares that the last word is 
a combination of ‘‘ bubble ’’ and ‘‘ murmur.” 
“Smog” is surely a ‘‘ portmanteau ’’ word 
—if ‘‘ mizzle’’ is not; and it is more likely 
to last than ‘‘ Floridabble’”’ which will die 
with the ‘‘ boom ”’ in real estate it denotes. 

Common as this kind of coinage has been 
for the last ten or fifteen years, most of the 
words so coined have remained in slang, and 
some of them have been as ephemeral as 
slang is. The real ‘‘ portmanteau ’”’ word is, 
however, so comprehensible that should it 
be revived, it will be as vital as ever—the 
“shamateurs’”? (‘‘sham’’  ‘‘ amateur ’’) 
we have always with us, and—alas !—the 
‘‘ foolosopher ’’ never dies. 


Roserkt WITHINGTON. 


UR OXFORD SCHOLARS, 1256-7.— 
In the Close Rolls for 1256 and 1257—two 
of the years for which this series has not 
been printed—occur two entries of some lit- 
tle interest to Oxford historians. 
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Cl. R., 40 H. 3, m. 10, records a gift by the 
King of deer to Henry of Wengham, junior, 


| a student at Oxford, where a feast was to 


Business men and Pic- | 


and Latitudinar- | 


The principle of the 


The first, | 


be made to celebrate Henry of Sandwich’s 
inception in Theology. 

Young Wengham was, I presume, son of 
Henry of Wengham, at that time Keeper 
of the Great Seal, shortly afterwards to be 
consecrated Bishop of London (1260-—d. 
1262). If so, he was, like Henry of Sand- 
wich, a Kentish man. Probably, also, he 
was the Archdeacon of Middlesex in 1267. 


Was this Master Henry of Sandwich, 
evidently a young man, he who succeeded 
Wengham in the See of London, after an 
interval due to the death before consecration 
of an elected predecessor? It would seem 
not unlikely if, as the ‘D.N.B.’ says, the 
Bishop’s brother, Ralph of Sandwich, did 
not die till ‘‘ 21308.” 

I give the entry in full, italicising the 
extensions : 

‘“Mandatum est Custodi foresta Regis 
de Witchewode quod in eadem foresta 
faciat habere Henrico de Wengham juni- 
ori studenti Oxoniae iiijot damos contra 
festum Magistri Henrici de Sandwich qui 
in proximo incipiet in Theologia apud 
Oxoniam et damos illos capi et liberari 
fac praedicto Henrico ad diem quem 
tibi [t .] scire faciat, de dono nostro.” 
{[Windsor, 19 May, 1256.] 

The other entry, C].R., 41 H. 3, m. 5, is 
as follows: 

‘‘Mandatum est custodi forestae Regis 

de Shottouer quod in eadem foresta faciat 

habere duobus filiis Ricardi de Clare, 
comitis de Gloucestriae et Hertfordiae, 

Oxoniam commorantibus, quatuor veteri 

robora ad focum, de dono nostro. [6 July, 

1257. | 

The time of the year, unless indeed a very 
cold one, would indicate that the wood was 
for a busy kitchen fire. It is not sure which 
of the earl’s three sons are referred to; but 
as Gilbert, the eldest, b. 2 Sept., 1242 (Ann. 
Tewkesb.) and married in 1253, destined by 
birth to a high position in life, was more 
likely to have been engaged at this time else- 
where than at Oxford in those essential pre- 
liminaries of knighthood and earldom, we 
have a fair presumption that Thomas, the 
second son, whose birth is not recorded, and 
the variously named third son, Bogo, Bozo 
or Beves, born 20 July, 1248, whom Anth. 
& Wood says was a scholar at Merton, are 
the two sons referred to. 

L. GRIFFITH. 
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IR EDWARD DERING AND WILLIAM 
LAMBARDE.—1. In the library of St. 


John’s Hall, Highbury, is a copy of Calvin, | 


1609, 


‘Institutio Christianae Religionis,’ 


with the following inscription on the fly- | 


leaf : 

Dono mihi dedit amantissimus meus Tutor 
et cognatus longe charissimus, Magister 
Franciscus Deering, Collegii Magdalenensis 


Cantabrigiensis Socius, In aeternam amoris 
sui tesseram, 1616. 
Edwar Dering. 

This must be Sir Edward Dering of the 
Long Parliament. The copy bears the book- 
plate of James Bindley, F.S.A., 
Office, London, 1811. 

2. In the same library is a copy of Holin- 


shed’s ‘ Chronicle,’ 1586, with the inscription 


in both volumes : 

‘‘Willm Lambarde(s) of the guifte of 
Ralfe Newbyrye, 1587.’’ 

The donor is of course the publisher; the 
recipient is presumably the historian of 
Kent. There are a few marginal MS. notes 
to Harrison’s ‘ Description of England,’ 
probably by Lambarde. Thus, when Harri- 
son says there are no slaves or bondmen in 
England, the note is ‘‘ Mystaken’’; so 
again when he says gravelkind is retained 


only in Kent and nowhere else in England. | 


This copy once belonged to George Stokes, 
the founder of the Parker Society. 
Haroip Smits. 
St. John’s Hall, Highbury. 


(ARIE, THE HISTORIAN.—Perhaps the | 


following extract from the Yattendon 
Parish Register may be of interest :— 
The Revd. Mr. Thomas Carte, Editor of 
Thuanus’s History of His own Times, and 
Author of a Life of the Great Duke of Ormond, 


and a General History of England, by which | 


and other Pieces he approv’d himself one of 


the best Writers of his Time, died at Calde- | 


cott near Abingdon on Tuesday, April the 24, 
and was buried at Yatendon in a Vault on 
the North side of the Chancel the 11th 1754 
by me G. Bellas. 

I doubt whether the place of Carte’s 
burial has hitherto been stated by his bio- 


graphers. 
A. A. B. 


HIPPENDALE FAMILY.—“ John Chip- 
pendale, Park Street, Cabinet Maker.”’ 
(See Poll Book, City and Liberty of West- 
minster, 1774. St. George’s, 
Square. ) 


Herspert SouTHaM. 
OSWAY FAMILY.—‘ Richard Cosway, 
Berkley St., Hsquire.”’ 
Book, 1774, same parish.) 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


(See above Poll 


NOTES AN 


Stamp | 


Hanover | 


D QUERIES. 
_ Readers’ Queries. 





| T ETTERS OF NORTON NICHOLLS TO 
| GRAY.—I am anxious to discover the 
| present whereabouts (for the purposes of my 
| edition of the Correspondence of Gray) of 
| the letters of Norton Nicholls to Gray. These 
| were printed by Mitford in 1843, but I am 
| desirous of reprinting them from the orig- 
inals, as Mitford’s text is obviously inac- 
curate in places. Gray’s letters to Nicholls 
are in the John Morris collection at Eton, 
but Morris does not seem to have possessed 
| Nicholls’s own letters. 


Paget ToynsBee. 


OUIS DE CONZIE: RECORDS OF 

FRENCH EMIGRANTS.—I am pre- 
| paring a book on Louis de Conzié, bishop of 
| Arras from 1769 to 1802. Emigrant at the 
beginning of the French Revolution, he 
lived for a time at Edinburgh with the 
Count d’ Artois (afterwards Charles X) to 
whom he was a counsellor, then in London, 
where he died on Dec. 16, 1804. 

I should like to know if there exists any 
' record, printed or in manuscript, of his do- 
ings in England, and if there is in private 
archives or family papers. any correspon- 
dence from or to him. 

Many French emigrants, when dying in 
| exile, left their papers and property in a 
bank or in the hands of a notary-public. A 
number of these deposits are still in such 
| hands, either because their heirs did not 
know of their existence or because these emi- 
| grants were heirless. Would it be possible 
to know what banks still retain such un- 
claimed deposits, and to whom they origin- 


ally belonged ? 
GEORGE COOLEN. 


College St. Bertin, Saint Omer, France. 


|‘ MHE PHGNIX AND THE TURTLE.’— 
Will one of your learned correspondents 
| be good enough to direct me to the best sour- 
| ces of information in regard to Shakespeare’s 
| ‘The Phoenix and the Turtle.’ It is inter- 
| pretation that I am interested in; in the 
| disputed question of sources only in so far 
| as these are helpful in elucidating the mean- 
ing, e.g., What did Shakespeare mean by 
Thou treble-dated crow 
That thy sable gender makest 
With the breath thou givest and takest. 
Gzo. F. A. MacNaveuron. 
| BRANDING IN THE HAND.—In this 
| common punishment was a letter branded 
_on the palm or the back of the hand? 


| 
| 
i 
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About thirty years ago at a hospital I saw 
aman with a D on his shoulder. He told 
me that it was for desertion from the army. 
When did these punishments cease ? 

A. W. O. 


“ ACHEDULE” (see 10 S., iv. 169, 216, 
275).—In addition to the pronuncia- 
tions recorded, I find: 

“Schedule Sedjule”’ in a list of ‘‘ Words 
in which the Pronunciation differs, remark- 
ably from the Spelling,’’ in 

Howard’s Spelling and Reading Book, 
adapted for Schools and Private Families. 
.. . second edition. London: published by 
Dean and Munday, Threadneedle Street. 

This has no date. On the verso of title- 
page is a note: 

This Book was first published under the 
title of ‘4 New Spelling and Reading Book, 
adapted for Schools and Private Families in 
Price 1s. 6d. 

I have an impression that this pronun- 
ciation was usual in the Society of Friends 
forty years ago, and that this book has a 
similar origin. The pronunciation may be 
a traditional lawyers’ way of pronouncing 
the word. 

Is it known at what date it disappeared ? 

Q. V. 


England and Ireland.’ 


YLLYOTT’S MANOR, POTTERS BAR, 
MIDD.—Can any reader explain the 
origin of the name of this place? The 
earliest owners on record appear to be the 
Lewkenor family, fourteenth century. The 
only remains are a timber aisled building 
obviously of considerable antiquity, part of 
which has been converted into a more or less 
modern residence. I shall be glad to show 

it to anyone interested. 

A. Hucu Srasroox. 


STRONG MEN.— Can any reader tell me 
of a book which deals with countrymen 
famous at various periods: for feats of 
strength—such as the John Ridd, immortal- 
ized in ‘ Lorna Doone.’ 
KE. M. C. B.-B. 


OLEY: ARMS WANTED.—Can anyone 
give me the arms of the Doley family, 
well established at Olton End in Warwick- 
shire cire. 1700? 
G. W. 


OLDWELL FAMILY (see cxlvi. 478; 

exlvii, 34.).—The above references 
deal with John Goldwell, Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 1538- 
1542-3, Student of Gray’s Inn, 1543, 
Who died 1597. He was of Great 
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Shelford, Cambridgeshire. Miss B. H. Put- 
nam (in the current (April) number of The 
English Historical Review, at pp. 260, 269, 
270), has something to add about the MS. of 
his ‘ Justices of Peace,’ but says that ‘‘ thus 
far no copy of a printed edition has been 
found.”’ ere was one John Goldwell, who 
entered Winchester College in 1591, aged 11, 
from Shelford, Cambs., who may have been 
a grandson of the John Goldwell of Gray’s 
Inn; and Gray’s Inn admitted a Stephen 
Goldwell in 1554, and a Thomas Goldwell 
(who was at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1559) in 1563. 

Was this Goldwell family, of Shelford, re- 
lated to that of Thomas Goldwell, M.A., All 


_ Souls’ College, Oxford, 1531, who was Bishop 
| of St. Asaph 1555-8, and the last survivor 


of the ancient hierarchy? Bishop Thomas 
Goldwell had brothers, named Stephen and 
John (‘ Cal. S. P. Dom., 1547-1580,’ p. 132). 
Jacob Goldwell entered Winchester College in 
1514, aged 13, from Raynham (? Kent), and 


‘was Fellow of New College, Oxford, 1521-4, 


and subsequently a schoolmaster. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


= CATCH ON THE HOP ”’=TO SUR- 

PRISE.—In ‘ The Diary of a Country 
Parson: The Rev. James Woodforde. 1758 
—1782,’ under the date 1782, Apr. 6, I find 
‘* Mr. Constance and Mr. Prideaux made us 
a Morning Visit. They caught us on the 
Hop.”’ 

This phrase is regarded by M. Manson in 
his ‘Le Slang’ (Paris, Payot, 1923) as 
current slang. Further examples would be 
of interest. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


YHENNELLS.—I am interested in this un- 

common surname, and should be glad of 
any information your readers may be able 
to furnish concerning it. At the present 
time the name is borne by a doctor, hospital 
matron, and a family at Hemel Hempstead, 
but historical matter, if such exists, would 
be of great interest and especially welcome. 
I believe it originated at Hemel Hempstead 


or district. 
S. Woop. 


OHN MARTYN.—He was appointed vicar 
of Kirkby Malham by the Abbot of West 
Dereham, 1482. He resigned in 1485; was 
appointed Abbot of West Dereham 1488. 
Presumably he was recalled to fill some 
office in the Abbey. Information is 
sought which will cover the three years in- 


terval. 
W. R. N. Baron. 
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OHN BANCROFT, BISHOP OF OX- 
FORD, died Feb. 12, 1640/1.—When 

and where was he born? Is anything known 
about his mother? His father, Christopher 
Bancroft, was a brother of Archdeacon Ban- 


croft. 
G. F. R. B. 


‘* DARRISTER’S ” 
OF GENEALOGY,’ ETC. — This 
racy volume of Richard Fenton’s, printed 


1811, states his travelling companion was | 
Is it known who this was, and what | 


Jones. 
part of the principality he came from? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 
OSEPH NATTERHOUSE.—Can anyone 
give me any information about the Rev. 
Joseph Natterhouse, A.M., of Queen’s Coll., 
Oxon?  Foster’s ‘ Alumni’ gives him as 
Joseph Natteress, s. 


‘TOUR IN QUEST | 


of Joseph of Linton, | 


| [HE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S FALSE 
QUANTITY.—What was the famous 
| false quantity said to have been perpetrated 
| by the Duke of Wellington on a public occa- 
sion at Oxford ? PERTINAX. 


| 
| {Addressing the assembly in the Theatre when 
| being made Chancellor of Oxford, it is said 
that he pronounced ‘ Jacobus” “ Jacobus,” 
| and, on being corrected, applied the correction 
to “ Cardlus” and called it “ Carélus.” Sir 
| William Fraser relates this in ‘ Words on 
Wellington,’ p. 176 (Nimmo, 1889) . Did not 
the Duke also on the same occasion, say 
** doctdres ”’ for ‘‘ doctéres?’’] 


HUMOUR: A DEFINITION.—A recent 
reviewer has written that ‘‘ the sense of 
humour has been defined as an exquisite sense 
of proportion.”” Who made this absurd 

definition, which would fit Palladio rather 

‘than Dickens ? 


HaRMATOPEGOS. 


Yorks, gent, M.A., 1785. He was curate at | 


Appledore in 1787 dying ‘“‘ of a bilious com- | 
plaint in the December of that year.’’ There | 


is no entry of his burial in the register. 


He has left some interesting Latin notes in | 


the burial register. He would have been 
about 31. He was one of a long series of 
curates to non-resident vicars. They seldom 


stayed more than a year — many not six | 
monins—-and several died and were buried | 
Probably the malaria which was pre- | 
valent till about 1882 was the cause of their | 


here. 


short stay or mortality. One of them makes 
this entry after the burial of an octogenar- 
ian: ‘‘Mirum est praesertim in hac regione’”’ ; 
a later translates this ‘‘’Tis wonderful in 
this mortiferous country.’”’ Another, John 
Lawson, B.D., was here for over two years; 
he had been a Fellow of Sidney Sussex and 
Rector of Swanscombe, Kent; his entry 
ends ‘‘ Miserabilis exul, sed habuit suas 
etiam ipsa Siberia laudes, dans otium animo 
bene preparato et 
imbuto.’”’? And now, I suppose, there isn’t 
a healthier place in the country. The ab- 
sence of malaria being due to the use of 
quinine. 
F. W. Cock. 
Appledore, Kent. 


OODEVE: PORTRAITS BY THOMAS 
HEAPHY.—Among the portraits which 
Thomas Heaphy exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1801, were those of Mr. and Miss 
Goodeve. I should be glad to know where 


these Goodeves lived, if they have left any 
descendants and if the whereabouts of these 
portraits is known. 


J. H. R. 


Ma@yoews disciplina | 


i LLE MAILLARD—GODDESS OF REA- 

SON.—In a collection of fine French 
| prints, recently shown by Messrs. Agnew, 
in their Bond Street gallery, a portrait was 
included of Mlle Maillard, said to have 
played the part of Goddess of Reason in the 
Revolutionary Festival. What is reliably 
known about this woman, and the incident 
in question ? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 
101, Piccadilly. 


YHAUCER’S VERSION OF BOETHIUS: 

* SOURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED.—In 
| his ‘Italy and her Invaders,’ iii 514, Thomas 
Hodgkin attributed to Geoffrey Chaucer the 
following passage :— : 

“In this book (‘The Consolation of Philosophy 
‘of Boethius’) are handled high and hard 
|obscure points, viz: the purveyance of God 
the force of “r=! the Freedom of our 
Wills, and the infallible Prescience of the 
Almighty; also that the Contemplation of God 
himself is our Summum Bonum.” 

hat I find prefacing Chaucer’s version of 
the ‘Consolation’ in the * Workes of Our 
| Ancient and Learned English Poet, Geffrey 
Chaucer’ [etc.] by Thomas Speght (Ed. 1602, 
| fol. 197 verso), and take to be the observation 
of the editor, Thomas Speght. Such _ other 
editions of Chaucer’s ‘ Consolation ’ as I have 
seen do not include the passage. Can someone 
‘with certainty indicate its source? 

aty Baytey Dotson. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Can anyone tell me the 
author and source of the following quota- 
tion :— 

“A garden is a place for flowers. A place 
where one may learn the magic of colour, the 
glory of form, and quicker sympathy with 
nature in her higher moods.” 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE- 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF VERMIN AND | 


LOCAL TERMINOLOGY 
(cl. 223, 284). 


It is stated in ‘ The Parish’ by Toulmin 
Smith (London, Sweet, second edition, 1857), 
pp. 231 et seg. that :— 


there used to be a standing committee in 
every Parish for the destruction of “ noyfull 
fowles and vermyn.” The practice - still 
exists in some rural parishes. But many 
readers may be surprised to learn that this 
object was formerly felt to be so important 
that the practical use of it, already then 
existing in many parishes, received the 
express sanction of general suggestion by 
statute. A Committee, consisting of the 
churchwardens together with six other 
parishioners, is named, with power to tax 
and assess every person holding lands or 
tythes in any parish, yearly at Haster, and 
whenever else it may be needful, in order to 
raise a sum of money to be put in the hands 
of two other persons, who are to distribute it. 


These distributors were to pay this money 
in rewards for the destruction of vermin 
taken within the parish, according to a 
scale which, summarised, was as follows :— 


For every three heads of old Crows, 
Choughs, Pyes, or Rooks, 1d.; for every six 
heads of young birds of the same kinds, 1d.; 
for every six eggs unbroken of any of them, 
ld.; for every twelve heads of Stares (star- 
lings], 1d.; for every head of Marten, Hawkes, 
Fursekite, Moldkite, Buzzard, Shag, 


i 
| 


| heade 
' 1676. It. paid for 2 fox heads 


Cor- | 


morant, or Ringtail, 2d.; for every two eggs , 


of them, 1d.; for every Iron [Heron] or 
Osprey’s head, 4d.; for the head of every 
Woodwall, Pye, Jay, Raven, or Kite, 1d.; for 
the head of every bird called the King’s-fisher, 
ld.; for the head of every Bullfinch, or other 
hird that devoureth the blowth [bloom] of 
fruit, 1d.; for the head of every Fox, or Gray, 
12d.; for the head of every Fitchewe, Polecat, 
Weasel, Stote, Fayre-bad [fare-bad, i.e., bad- 
goer, Badger], Wildcat, 1d.; for the head of 
every Otter, or Hedgehog, 2d.; for the heads 
of every three Rats, or twelve Mice, 1d.; for 
the head of every Moldewarpe or 
{Mole], 3d. 


Hen, VIII c. 10; 8 Eliz. c. 15; 14 Eliz. ec. 
11; and 39 Eliz. c. 18. 


The Clitheroe Churchwardens’ Accounts 


commence in 1660, and although those for | 


several years are missing, the majority of 
them are extant to the end of the eighteenth 
century. 
teenth century accounts are as follows :— 


Want | eral 


Payments for vermin in the seven- | 





1668. Pd. John Aspenall for three ffoxe- 
heads which were killed within or 
four] parish 

1675. November ye 5. The same day to 
John Grage for a fox head 
Itm. paid to Tho. Kinge for a fox 


= co 


obs 


1678 It. by Will Hayrst for 5 fox heades 

1679. Itm. paid to John Arbor for three 
fox heades 

1680. Paid for a fox head to John Arbor 

1682. Paid for five fox heades 

1683. To John Arbor for 4 fox heads 
Payd to Char. Hemuel for a fox head 

1685. To Henry Frankland for a fox 


head 

1690. To Tho. Law for 3 ffulimart heads 
'Foumart, or fullimart, is a pole-cat. 
The derivation is probably foul-mart, 
that is foul marten, from its intoler- 
able scent. ] 

1693. Payd for 6 foomers [foumarts] 

1694. To Rich. Broughton for a foxe head 

1599. ffor 4 ffoomards 8d. and 4 hedge- 
hogs 10d. 
3 hedgehogs more 

1700. Paid for one foomard [foumart] 
and 3 hedgehogs 


Polecats must have now got scarce, for 
this is the last mention of them. Foxes also 
must have become rarer, as the only refer- 
ences to them in the eighteenth century ac- 
counts are :— 


— mie Clr Co 
oo cocoococo ooo co o 


[—s) 


o oS ee 
a 


1737. Pd. for a fox head 

1743. Sept. 13, paid to Mr. Shuttle- 
worth’s servant for a ffoxhead killed 
in Clitheroe 1 0 


759. To John Parkinson for getting 1 


Ox 
To the Huntsman for 5% ffoxes and 1 
Hedgehog a 


Foxes do not now exist anywhere in this 
district. 

In the eighteenth century attention was 
mainly devoted to the destruction of hedge- 
hogs, but the attacks on them seem to have 
been somewhat intermittent, and have varied 
in intensity. I find no payment for them after 
1700 till 1716, when the Wardens paid for 20 
‘‘orchands ’’ (urchins—hedgehogs) ; in 1717 
they paid for 24; in 1718 they paid to sev- 
persons for ‘‘ Orchans”’ 4s. 6d., and in 


: | 1719 they paid for ‘‘ Orchens’’ the same 
Toulmin Smith refers to the statutes 24 | 


amount. There is then a lull till 1751, when 
they paid 2s. 6d. for hedgehogs. In 1752 
they paid 3s. 6d., but in 1756 they only paid 
for 4. Their subsequent payments on this 
score were in 1757, for 8; in 1758, for 10; 
in 1759, for 3; in 1760, for 36; in 1766, for 
48; in 1768, for 34; in 1770 for 68; and in 
1778, for 52. After this the accounts show 


/no further payments in respect of vermin. 
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The attacks on the hedgehog were, no 
doubt, prompted by the general belief that 
they sucked the milk of the cows, when lying 
down at night. A modern writer says ‘‘I 
do not think you could convince a Cheshire 
farm labourer to the contrary.’’ Curiously 
enough, The Times of July 8, 1921, contained 
the following paragraph :— 

Having made friends with a cow belonging 
to a Tiverton smallholder, a hedgehog has 
been stealing her milk nightly, and has so 
far evaded capture. 

Wo. Setr-WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

The ‘ History of Corbridge’ by Robert 
Forster (1881) contains quite a number o 
entries similar to those sent by Mason Farr- 
FAX-BLAKEBOROUGH, but these possess an 


added interest insomuch as they include re- | 


ferences to predatory birds, wild cats, and 
badgers, which are absent from the Wolsing- 
ham records. Herewith are appended a few 
examples of these records. 


$..d. 
1677. Tho. Heron for two Gledes’ heads 0 6 
1690. John Still, of Linnell Wood, 5 fox 
heads, June 5th aoe 
1692. To Abraham Fawset, fox heads 2 0 
1698 Joseph Gibson, 2 fox heads, slain 
in Thornbrough Wood 2 0 
1702. Michael Stoker, 1 otter head 0 4 
1707. Wm. Brown, 4 wild Cats’ and 11 
Gledes’ heads 3 4 
John Hoggart, in Dilston, for Foxes’, 
Fulmarts’ and Brocks’ heads 4 8 
Wm. Bell, 12 Fulmarts’ and 1 wild 
cat’s heads 4 4 
1713. Ralph Bell, of Lamb Shield, 1 Fox 
slaine at Linolds ft. 70 
1714. Edward Winship for a wild cat’s 
nea 0 4 
1715. To Mr. Errington’s men for 1 fox 
head and a brock killed in Farnley 1 4 
1721. To Esq. Fenwick’s man for 2 fox 
heads 20 
For powder and shot for killing jack- 
daws 0 33 
John Dodd, Esq. Fenwick’s man one 
fox head, Jan. 21 1 0 
1722. Ralph Greenwell for killing the 
Jackdaws, 3 years 3.0 
1741. 3 fox heads by Mr. Fenwick’s 
huntsman 0 
1743. Two fulmarts’ heads, to Saml. 
Jamieson 8 


This was the last recorded entry of a pay- 
ment for heads. 
Mr. Forster 


furnishes an _ interesting, 


though sad, note concerning the huntsman | 
It is surmised ' 


mentioned in the 1741 entry. 
that he was the huntsman in the employ of 


Mr. Fenwick who was drowned when cross- | 


ing the Tyne during one of their hunts. His 
body was afterwards found on the coast of 
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| Holland, and was known by his name being 
on his horn, which was fastened to a leathern 
| belt about his waist; it is stated that at 
| the time he was dressed in a green velvet 
| coat. 
| he bird mentioned as the glede was the 
| common kite, which was most destructive in 
farmyards carrying off fowls, ducks, etc. 
| It also preyed on young grouse and black 
| game, and it was even known to carry off 
| hares. 
The author of the book quoted from made 
| a rough calculation of the heads claimed for 
from the time of the first entry to the one 


f | recorded in 1743, and he arrived at the fol- 


| lowing results which are under the true 
amounts owing to portions of several leaves 
| being torn off :— 

Foxes’ heads, 367 ; Fulmarts’, 653 ; Brocks’, 
119; Wild Cats’, 141; Otters’, 27; Gledes’, 
153.—Total, 1,460. 

The last wild cat was killed in 1822 by the 
gamekeeper at Aydon Castle. It was of a 
sandy grey colour, and very much larger 
| than the domestic cat. 

H. ASKEW. 

Spennymoor. 
ILLAGE HISTORIES (cl. 27, 28, 121, 
190, 266).—Your correspondents appear 
to be extending the scope of this subject so 
as to include parishes which can by no means 
be called villages. Were I to do the same 
‘in connection with Buckinghamshire it would 
_add to the following list of full-length vil- 
| lage histories, the volumes dealing with New- 
port Pagnell, Buckingham, Aylesbury, and 

High Wycombe. Keeping strictly to vil- 

lages, and excluding popular accounts or 

more scholarly but still brief histories in the 

‘ Records of Bucks,’ we have the following in 

the county : 

G. W. J. Gyll’s ‘ Wraysbury, Horton, and 

Colnbrook,’ 1862. 

H. W. Aldred’s ‘ Turville,’ 1894. 

F. C. Carr-Gomm’s, ‘Farnham Royal,’ 

1901. 

Rev. R. H. Lathbury’s ‘ Denham,’ 1904— 

an amazing volume of 487 pages, measuring 
| 12jins. by 9Zins. This is the ‘‘ grand man- 

ner’ applied to village history. 

Rey. A. H. Plaisted’s ‘ Medmenham,’ an 
‘excellent and scholarly volume published 
only last year. 

VALE or AYJESBURY. 


lection : — 

| Charles Crosleigh, D.D., ‘ Bradninch: be 
ing a short historical sketch of the Honour, 
|the Manor, the Borough and Liberties and 
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the Parish,’ London, Alexander Mourg, Ltd., 
MCMXxtI. 

Rev. H. J. Warner, M.A., ‘A History of 
Yalmpton (Devonshire),’ Plymouth, n.p. 
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Robert Dynand, F.S.A., ‘ Things New and | 


Old concerning the Parish of Widecombe-in- 
the-Moor and its neighbourhood,’ Torquay, 
1876. 

‘Belstone: some account of the Parish 
Past and Present,’ Winchester, Warren and 
Son, 1911. 

Rev. Frank Whitaker Vining, M.A., 
‘Kenn over Home,’ Exeter, Eland Bros., 
1910. 

James Davidson (a) ‘ The History of Ax- 
minster Church in the County of Devon,’ 
Exeter, W. C. Pollard, 1835. 

(b) ‘The British and Roman Remains in 
the vicinity of Axminster in the County of 
Devon,’ London, J. B. Nicholls, 1833. 

Charles Worthy, ‘The History of the 
Manor and Church of Winkleigh in the 
County of Devon,’ Plymouth, W. Brenden 
and Son, 1876. 

T. Cann HucdEs, F-.s.A. 

Lancaster. 


As your references seem to grow towards 
a regular list of ‘' Village Histories ’’’—or 
as I should prefer to call them ‘‘ Parish 
Histories’’—I venture to add that of 
‘Bletchingley, a parish history together with 
some account of the family of de Clare 
chiefly in the south of England,’ 2 vols. 
demy 4to. pp. 622 (etc., etc.), published by 
Mitchell, Hughes and Clarke, 1921. 

A. W. Hucues CLARKE. 


Geare (J[ohn] G[ullet]). 
past and present.’ 
Gibson (Edward Pendarves). 
Stock,’ 1914. 
Gwynne (R. L.) 
Hayes (J. W.). 
Kssex,’ 1923. 
Holman’s ‘ Halstead; being historical 
notes arranged by William Holman and pre- 
oy for the Press by Rev. T. G. Gibbons,’ 


‘Farnham, Essex : 
‘ Annals of 


‘Estaines Parva,’ 1922. 
‘History of Newport, 


Palin (William.) ‘ Stifford and its neigh- 
bourhood,’ 1871. 

—‘ More about Stifford and its neighbour- 
hood,’ 1872. 

Patchett (Alfred.) ‘ Notes on the parish | 
of Gestingthorpe’: edited by C. Deedes and 
C. 'T. Bromwich, 1905. 

Perfect (Charles Thomas.) 
village of Hornchurch,’ 1917. 

Petrie (W. Layton.) ‘A County parish: | 
Blackmore, Essex. 


‘Ye olde) 


| stage prodigy. 
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Reeve (E. H. L.). ‘ A History of Stondon 
Massey ’ (1906. ] 

Shaweross (J. P. A.). ‘ History of Dagen- 
ham in the County of Essex,’ 1908. 

Wilson (T. L.). ‘ History and topography 
of Upminster, 1880. 

—‘ Sketches of Upminster,’ 1856. 

R. W. H. 


HENBY HOLLAND, ARCHITECT (cl. 
243.).—Through the kindness of Mrs. H. 


|G. Norman, born Holland (my first cousin 


by marriage), I am enabled to answer this 
query. 

Henry Holland married Mary Byrom and 
died in 1775. Their son, Henry, the archi- 
tect, married Bridget, daughter of Lancelot, 
usually known as Capability Brown, who has 
been described as the ‘‘ reviver of the natural 
style of landscape gardening.’’ Of their two 
sons, Henry, who was some time M.P. for 
Oakhampton, died unmarried in 1855: 
Lancelot, who retired from the Grenadier 
Guards with the rank of Colonel, married 
Charlotte Mary, daughter of Henry Peters, 
of Betchworth Castle, Dorking, and died in 
1859. They had five sons and ten daughters, 
and all but three married. Their descen- 
dants are numerous. 

Puittep NorMAN. 


ROSSMITH FAMILY (cl. 280).—George 
Grossmith the first (1820-1880) had an 
elder brother, William Robert Grossmith 
(1818-1819) who started life as an infant 
prodigy actor, ‘‘ Young Roscius,’’ at the 
Coburg in 1824. I described his career pretty 
fully in an article on ‘ A Family which has 
lived on its legs,’ in the Cripples’ Journal 
(July 1925, ii, 31-35.). This article was re- 
printed as a pamphlet under the title, ‘ The 
House of Grossmith,’ by W. R. Grossmith, 
the well-known limb-makers, who took their 
name from the Young Roscius, who went 
into that business after giving up the stage. 
There is a table of the Grossmiths in ‘ Who’s 
Who in‘the Theatre’ (5th ed. p. 1042). 
But both my article and this table omits 
another brother, Benjamin Grossmith (b. 
1827). who also distinguished himself as a 
He became a missionary and 


was eaten by lions in Africa. W.R. and 


'his brother Benjamin, toured the country 


together. They acted a scene from Douglas in 


| Edinburgh in October, 1833, from Benjamin 
| was still acting in 1838, appearing at 


ead- 


ing on March 5, 1838. Mr. George Gros- 


| smith has a very interesting collection of 
play-bills and pictures of his grand-uncles. 
J. M. Burtocnu. 
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[IX SCRIPTION HOTEL DE VILLE, CAP | scientist, John Collins, of the Chester Train- 


D’ ANTIBES (cl. 298).—See vol. xii. of 
the ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum,’ p. 
32, no. 188. This volume, edited by Otto 
Hirschfeld, is devoted to Gallia Narbonen- 
sis. The present inscription runs thus: 

Dfis] Mlanibus] pueri Septentrionis 

annorlum] xii. qui Antipoli in theatro 

biduo saltavit et placuit. 

Above the inscription on the cippus seven 
cypresses are carved, and below, a vase con- 
taining two ivy-leaves. Hirschfeld gives a 
large number of references. The inscrip- 
tion is No. 2607 in the Orelli-Henzen collec- 
tion. W. Henzen in a note in vol. iii. doubts 
the genuineness. Hirschfeld believes in it; 
there is no difficulty about the meaning 
(‘‘ To the Manes of the lad Septentrio, aged 
twelve, who danced for two days at the 
Theatre in Antipolis (=Antibes) and won 
applause.’’). 
of the North,”’ may point to a British origin, 

Epwarpd BENsLy. 


Under this heading your correspondent 
speaks of a ‘‘ supposed ”’ inscription. There 
is no supposition about it, the inscription 
actually exists in Antibes, not Cap d’ Antibes 
which is an adjoining district. It is on a 
memorial slab built into a blank wall on 
the left-hand side of the short street leading 
from the side of the Hotel de Ville to the 
Church. The inscription runs :— 

D.M. 
PVERI SEPTENTRI 
ONIS ANNO XII QUI 


ANTIPOLITI IN THEATRO 
BIDVO SALTAVIT ET PLA 
cult. 


Under this inscription is sculptured a vase 
with drooping flowers. I hardly think that 
pueri Septentrionis can mean that the little 
lad came from the north; in that case the 
expression would have been probably ex or 
ab septentrione. As it stands it means that 
his name was Septentrio. The idea that 
he was a British slave seems somewhat 
audacious. 

J. E. Drower. 


RUNDY FAMILY (cl. 224).—In reply to 
one part of this query, Philip Grundy, 


ing College for Schoolmasters, who married 


|Philip’s eldest daughter, and had issue. 


Darcy Lever or Lever Bridge is now a suburb 
of Bolton, and quite near Little Lever re- 


_ ferred to by Mr. Gorpon Roe in his query; 


That the lad was called ‘‘ Star | 


of Bolton-le-Moors (in the old parish of | 


Deane), was one of the descendants of James 


Grundy—No. 5 in the query—of Little Lever. | 
Philip died at a very advanced age at Bol- | 


ton, and is buried in the west corner of 


Darcy Lever (or Lever Bridge, as it is some- | 
times called) churchyard, in the next grave | 
distinguished 


to the 


and I have no doubt the registers of both 
Bolton Parish Church, where, I believe, 
Philip was married, and Darcy Lever Parish 
Church, will afford the information required 
to answer very ey points 1, 2, and 6 
in this query. The Bolton Parish Church 
Registers are very old, in good condition, and 
well kept; and fairly complete. 
H. D. Smits. 


PITMAN OF QUARLEY, HANTS: 

ARMS (exlii, 132.).—I can now answer 
my own query. The following grant of arms 
was made to John Pitman, Esq., of Quarley, 
Hants, by Edward Bysshe, Garter King of 
Arms, during the Commonwealth, dated 
Feb. 2, 1656. Azure, two falchions ppr. in 
saltire between four laurel leaves or. Crest, 
A dove volant azure issuing out of a mural 


crown or. 
H. A. Prrman. 


LDEST AQUATIC MEETING IN ENG. 
LAND (cl. 296).—It may interest your 
correspondent to know that in honour of 
Lord Nelson’s visit to Milford (now Milford 
Haven) 1 to 7 August, 1802, a Regatta was 
then established, so Richard Fenton, writing 
circa 1807-8 informs us. When in Wales I 
copied a programme or hand - bill of the 
events in the 1812 Regatta, but I could not 
find authority to state that it had enjoyed 
an unbroken record to the present day. 
Joun A. Rupert-JOnzEs. 
Survey of Southampton Water. 


I was lent, a short time ago, the diaries 
of a lady who had resided near Henley-on- 
Thames. These books commence in January, 
1829, and, with exception of the year 1821, 
run consecutively until 4 Feb., 1843, when, 
I think, the lady was taken ill, and soon 
afterwards died. There is much family in- 
formation, some of it of use to me; and a 
good deal of local news. The following may 
be of interest : 

1838, 1 August. ‘‘Boat Race. 
tea party at the Lion.”’ : 

What this race was I do not know, prob- 
ably the Oxford newspaper of the time may 
give particulars. 

1839,14 June. ‘‘ Regatta at Henley. We 
went to Mr. Fox to see it.’’ 

This would likely be the first regular re- 


T had a 


educationalist and | gatta. 
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1840, 2nd and 3rd June. ‘‘Regatta days.’ 
1842, 13 June. ‘‘ Regatta Day, we went 
to the Lion and took tea there.”’ 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


WHITE SHEET CONFESSIONS (cl. 
298).—I am not sure if printed refer- 
ences are wanted. There are some in Dyer, 
‘Churchliore Gleanings’ (1891), pp. 53—60, 
Vaux ‘ Church Folklore’ (1899), pp. 173-8, 
Cox, ‘ Parish Registers of England ’ (1910), 
pp. 217-220, and Cox, ‘ Churchwardens’ Ac- 
counts’ (1913), p. 252. 
R. Stewart Brown. 
Two instances are recorded in Reid’s 
Weekly Journal for 1736. One was a woman 
in the country who on the sheet had an in- 
scription ‘“‘I am a fornicator.’’ The other 
was a man at St. Gregory’s in the City who 
is described as ‘‘ a volunteer in the Wars of 
Venus.” 
A. W. O. 
There is in William Andrews’s ‘Old 
Church Life,’ 1900, a chapter ‘ Peculiar 
Public Penances.’ In G. 8. Tyack’s ‘ Lore 
and Legend of the English Church.’ (W. 
Andrews, 1899), p. 122, appears the record 
of public penance of several persons. At 
Ballaugh Church, Isle of Man, ‘‘ two men 
and two women did penance in white sheets 
not more than seventy years ago, and in 
Lezayre church a similar penalty was exac- 
ted of a man in 1825.” In ‘Old English 
Social Life’ (T. Thiselton Dyer, Elliot 
Stock, 1898). ‘Parish Scandals and Pun- 
ishments’ are dealt with. See also ‘ Pen- 
ance’ in Burns’ ‘ History of Parish Regis- 
ters.’ 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
“DILL OF MORTALITY ” (cl. 280, 322). 
—There is a full history of the Bill of 
Mortality in Noorthouck’s ‘ History of Lon- 
don,’ 1773, p. 524. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
()BSOLETE CARRIAGES (cl. 79).—May 
“ I thank G. E. P. A. for reminding me 
of the old toll notice at the pier at Yar- 
mouth, I. of W. When a young newspaper 
reporter on the Island thirty-five years ago, 
having to travel to that town to report, the 
proceedings of the local authority, the Town 
Trust, I was amazed at the number of 


vehicles our ancestors travelled in, especially | 


as I had at my back the traditions of three 
generations of coach-builders. Replying to 
a recent suggestion for an Island pageant, 
I have been able to refer to Yarmouth’s 
great expectations. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 
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T. MAWES CASTLE (cxlix. 460; cl. 33, 
50, 230).—I was much interested in Srr 
Joun Lanepon Bonytuon’s reply to my 
query, at this reference, about governors of 
the castie including Hannibal Bonython. I 
raise the subject again because I fear from 
the tone of Sir JoHN BoNYTHON’s answer 
that he has mistaken the summariness of my 
reference to his ancestor—necessary in order 
to condense the known facts into the com- 
pass of a letter—for prejudice against the 
governor in question. 

There is no doubt whatever, as he says, 
that it would have been hopeless for Bony- 
thon to attempt to defend the Castle, situ- 
ated as it is at the foot of a very steep hill. 
Moreover, a contemporary view of Bony- 
thon’s refusal to join Arundell is that the 
former feared ‘‘ some evill intended against 
him” by the latter. (Sprigge’s ‘ Anglia 
Rediviva,’ p. 215.) This would appear not 
only to provide an explanation of Bonython’s 
conduct at this juncture, but to further Srr 
Jcun BonytHon’s suspicion (which is also 
mine) that the trial in 1644 was inspired 
by some person who was desirous of injuring 
the governor. Hannibal Bonython had 
already been dispossessed of his office as 
deputy-governor, through the agency of 
another governor, and reinstated by a 
special Commission, about 1633. This would 
seem to indicate that Hannibal had his full 
share of intrigue to contend against. 

Of the history of the Castle contained in 
Bonython’s Petition of 1631 (P.R.O. Dom. 
Ser. 184, 22). it is hoped to have a copy 
shortly for exhibition in the Castle. 

Auice Drake. 


Custodian. 
AVID McANALLY (cl. 279).—In Col. 
Johnston’s Roll of Commissioned 


Officers in the Medical Service of the British 
Army, 1917, this name appears as David 
M’Annaly, with the following particulars 
beside it: —‘‘ Surgeon 128 Regiment of Foot, 
1 Oct., 1794. Half-pay 1 Mar., 1798.’’ 
I suggest that further information might be 
forthcoming on application to the Records 
Department of the Royal Army Medical 


Corps. 
S. Woop. 
ERALDIC: TWO COATS FOR IDEN- 
TIFICATION (cl. 297).—Papworth 
gives the following :— 
‘* Argent on a bend sable three greyhounds 
courant of the first.’ Neale or Nell. 
‘* Argent on a bend sable three greyhounds 
courant or.’’ Neale. 
Witrrep Drake. 
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IEDERMANN (cl. 298).—Benezit gives | 


the following: Johann Jakob Bieder- 


mann, portrait, landscape and animal pain- | 


ter, and engraver—born at Winterthur 


Aug. 7, 1763, died at Aussersihl 10 April, | 
He studied design under Johann | 
afterwards going to | 


1830. 
Rudolf Schellenberg, 
Berne where he worked under Heinrich 
Rieter—copying the works of Berghem, Pot- 
ter, Roos and Dujardin. 


During the revolution Biedermann suf- | 


fered serious reverses of fortune, but—after 
occupying a post in the administration— 
returned to Ziirich, later working at Winter- 


thur where he painted landscape and bat- | 


tle-scenes. Collaborating with Lory and 


Hoferli, he painted two topographical works 


representing ‘Russia’ and ‘ Switzerland.’ 
In 1807 he became professor of painting at 


Bale, and in 1814 was living at Constance. | 
He visited Zurich in 1827 on his way to} 


Stuttgart, Augsburg, Dresden and Munich. 


Among his engravings were a series of land- | 


scapes and twenty-four studies of animals. 


The latter, from the collection of the Com- : 
tesse d’ Kinsiedel, were sold in 1834 for | 


eighty-one francs. Examples of his work are 


preserved at Berlin, Constance, Chateau 
Thierry and Bale. His signature was 
ce Bee 


WILFRED DRAKE. 
ROSE-RED CITY ‘HALF AS OLD 
AS TIME’ ” (cl. 298).—The last five 


words of Dean Burgon’s famous line are | 
quoted from the ‘Italy’ of Samuel Rogers | 
(1842) p. 245. They occur in the concluding | 


section of the poem, the fifth line of which 
runs :— 
‘* By many a temple half as old as Time.” 
A. R. Bay Ley. 


LACES OF SEPULTURE OF ‘“ PER- 
SONS OF QUALITY” (cl. 299.).— 
Among such, not to mention Westminster 
Abbey, was the great church of the Grey 
Friars, Newgate Street, destroyed in the fire 
of 1666. Wren’s Christ Church stands on 
part of the site. The church of the Domini- 
cans or Black Friars also, I think, came 
under the same category. The church of the 
Franciscans at Oxford, which touched the 


southern wall of the town, may also be men- | 
And there must be many others up | 


tioned. 


and down the country: Cathedrals such as 


Canterbury and St. Paul’s; and monastic | 


houses. 


A. R. Baytey. 
“ QIGMA ” (cl. 299).—This author was Sir | 
Douglas Straight, M.P., Shrewsbury, | 
1870-4, Judge of the High Court of Judica- 


ture for N.W. Provinces, India, at Allaha- 
bad, 1879-92; he also wrote under the 
pseudonym of ‘‘ Sidney Daryl,’’ edited the 
Pall Mall Gazette, 1896-1909; and died in 
1914. 
A. R. Bayrzy. 
F. LYTE: PORTRAIT BY CAM- 
* PANELLI (cl. 280.).—As a young 
man H. F. Lyte was, circa 1820, tutor to 
the sons of Wallop Brabazon, Esq., of Rath 
| House, co. Louth, deputy-governor of the 
county, and high sheriff 1801. Possibly he 
was at Trinity College, Dublin, when his 
portrait was painted by Campanelli. Mr. 
Lyte became a clergyman, and was vicar of 
Lower Brixham, 8. Devon, from 1823 to 
1844. and here, after conducting his last 
| public service, wrote the beautiful and well- 
| known hymn, ‘‘Abide with me.” P. I. ¢ 
should communicate with his grandson, Sir 
H. Maxwell-Lyte, Deputy-Keeper of the 
Records, 61, Warwick Square, London, S.W., 
for further particulars; or at the Record 
Office, Chancery Lane, Oondon, E.C. ‘ 
D. K. T. 


EGALIA OF CHARLES I. (cl. 280.).— 
Information regarding the regalia of 
Charles I will be found in Davenport’s ‘ The 
English Regalia’ (1897) and Sir George 
Younghusband’s ‘The Crown Jewels of Eng- 
land’ (1919.). Charles I turned his own 
crown and the sceptre into money in 1643, 
and the remainder of the regalia was broken 
| up by an order of Parliament made in 1649, 
and the gold and silver melted down. A full 
inventory of all the plate and jewels was 
|made in 1649, prior to the handing of them 
over for sale, and this inventory will be 
‘found in Archwologia Vol. xv. 1806, p. 271. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
**T ORIOT ”’ (cl. 289.).—I do not see this 
game mentioned in any of the diction- 
aries I have consulted. Probably it is the 
same game as ‘‘lorio,’”? which was all the 
rage some eighty years ago, and has been 
revived in recent years under the now better 
known name of ‘‘ diabolo.” 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


RASMUS JONES’S ‘ LUXURY, PRIDE 
AND VANITY’ (cl. 27).—This book 
was published in London in 1735, and a 
; second edition in the same year. ‘ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
|“ WOUTH-JOKE ” (cl. 226, 304).—I read, 
years ago, the books Mr. SpaRKE 
mentions. In 1898 I had in my possession— 
when organizing and writing the historical 
catalogue of the Exhibition of Shropshire 
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Antiquities—five or six branks from different 
parts of that county. Some had been used 
in Poor Houses. My chief object in asking 
the question was to ascertain if a ‘‘ mouth- 
joke” was a particular kind of brank, or 
something very different, and also if the 
term appears in any MS. or printed book. 
If it does not, then it is a word which should 
be added to the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


HOMAS PRICE OF ‘“ THE STAR,” 

HOLBORN (cl. 299).—Mention of this inn 
was made 1n the admirable lists of ‘Principal 
London Coffee Houses, Taverns and Inns in 
the Eighteenth Century’ contributed to 
‘N. and Q.’ in 1920 and 1921 by Mr. J. 
Pav. DE Castro. It is given as “Star, High 
Holborn near Great Turnstile 1708,’ and 
the reference is ‘A New View of London,’ 
i, 78. 

AmpBRrosE Heat. 

Beaconsfield. 

pNGLISH CHURCHES AT ROUBAIX 
AND LILLE (cl. 281.).—If ‘‘ R.’’ will 
consult the ‘ Encycl. Brit.,’ under ‘ Isaac 
Holden,’ he will probably find some infor- 
mation about the English colony at Croix. 
If he fails to obtain all the details for which 
he asks, I can put him in touch with one 
who will furnish them. 
W.R. N. B. 


EDDINGTON (WITHERINGTON) (cl. 
9, 70).—The following particulars taken 
from a pedigree of Widdrington of Monk- 
Wearmouth given in the Sunderland and 
District Section of the reprint of ‘ The His- 
tory and Antiquities of the County Palatine 
of Durham’ by Robert Surtees of Mains- 
forth will, if correct, render a revision of my 
reply at the second reference necessary. 

Sir John Widdrington of Widdrington, 
Co. Northumberland Knt. married (1) Agnes, 
daughter of James Metcalfe, of Nappa, in 
Wensleydale, Co. York Knt., and (2) Agnes, 
daughter of Sir Edward Gower of Sittenham, 
Co. York, Knt. He had issue by (1) Henry 
Widdrington, of Widdrington, Esq., who 
married Barbara, daughter of Sir Edward 
a Knt., sister to his father’s second 
wife. 

Henry Widdrington, the Sir Henry Widd- 
rington of my note, died without issue in 
1593, and his widow married for her second 


husband Sir Robert Carey, Knt., Warden , 


of the Middlemarch 1598, after 1621 Baron 


Carey of Lepington, and 1626 Earl of Mon- | 


mouth. 


Richard Welford’s ‘ Men of Mark ’twixt | 


Tyne and Tweed’ was my authority for say- 
ing that the wife and widow of Sir Henry 
Widdrington was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Hugh Trevannion. I cannot account for the 
discrepancy in the identity of the widow of 
Sir Henry Widdrington, but perhaps some 
reader may be able to do so. 

I have not been able to find out any par- 
ticulars concerning the family of Sir Edward 
Gower, whose father John Gower fell at 
Flodden, and who was in possession of the 
manor of Sittenham or, as it is now more 
generally known, Stittenham about the time 
mentioned. 

It may be interesting to recall that John 
Gower, the poet, was born at Sittenham in 
1320. 


H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

1OWLAM: SCULPTURE ON FONT (cl. 

244).—The Rev. A. N. Cooper, Secretary 
of the East Riding Antiquarian Society, in 
his ‘ Curiosities of East Yorkshire’ provides 
a chapter on the ‘ Curious Font at Cowlam,’ 
but in his description of the sculptured fig- 
ures does not appear to see anything remark- 
able about them. He says—‘‘After these very 
sacred subjects come the figures of two wrest- 
lers. The art of wrestling is common to all 
nations, for unlike our modern sports it re- 
quires neither bat nor ball nor other adjunct. 
It was in high favour in ancient Greece, and 
classical readers will remember the name of 
' Milo who carried off the prize for six years 
in succession at the Olympian Games. We 
know it was much in vogue in England in 
early days.” 

Mr. Joseph E. Morris, ‘ The East Riding 
of Yorkshire’ (Little Guides) mentions this 
font, and tells us that the ‘‘ two wrestlers ”’ 

‘occur again on the font from Hutton Crans- 

wick, which is now in the York Museum. 
Mr. Morris is inclined to believe that the 
wrestlers are intended to represent the Zo- 
diacal sign of the Gemini. 


H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 
NCIENT FONT, SETTERINGTON, 
YORKS (cl. 224).—All that Mr. Joseph 
E. Morris, ‘ East Riding’ (Little Guides) 
has to say about this Setterington font is 
| that it is a very curious one probably Tran- 
| sitional. In his chapter on Kcclesiology, 
| however, he mentions a remarkable square 
Transitional font at Reighton, and states, 
on hearsay, that there is a similar one at 
Marske-on-the-Sea, in the North Riding. 
| The Reighton font is described as square 
with a shaft at each corner surmounted by 
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a scalloped capital, and the faces filled with 
rich draper work. 

The font at Marske is now in the modern 
Church of St. Mark, but was originally in 
the ancient Church of St. Germain, from 
which it was turned out in 1820 and was 
afterwards used first as a trough in a neigh- 
bouring farm, and then as a flower-pot in 
the Vicarage garden. It is of twelfth cen- 
tury date, cut from a single block of stone, 
2ft. 6in. square by 19in. in height, and has 
a shaft with a cushion capital and moulded 
base at each corner. Each of the four sides 
is ornamented with carving (see V.C.H. 
‘North Riding,’ vol. ii.). The Rev. EK. 
Maule Cole contributed a paper on Wold 
Fonts to vol. x. East Riding Antiquarians’ 
Society Transactions. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


ROUND. HOUSE (cl. 261.).—Mr. Charles 

G. Harper contributed an interesting 
article on ‘ Lock-ups of Long Ago’ to the 
September 1919 issue of the monthly maga- 
zine The King’s Highway. The article is 
enriched by several very good illustrations. 
The following remarks have been derived 
from it:—These old-fashioned lock-ups were 
in some districts known as the “‘ cage’’; in 
some as the ‘‘ blind house,’”’ because, as a 
rule, they had no windows; and in others as 
the ‘‘ round-house ’’ regardless of the shape. 
Very often these erections were square, ob- 
long, and polygonal instead of circular. It 
is just possible that the first of these places 
of detention were circular in shape, and this 
may explain the origin of the name which 
has persisted as such irrespective of the al- 
teration of form. 

The ‘‘ round-house ’’ standing between the 
pond and the Queen Adelaide Inn at Shenley 
is somewhat like a bee-hive in shape, and 
bears the inscription ‘‘ Be Sober, Be Vigil- 
ant, 1810. Do Well and Fear Not.’’ 

Cranford near Hounslow possesses a 
‘*yound-house ’’ of a similar shape to that 
at Shenley. It has a door plated with iron 
and a small square window filled with sheet 
iron pierced with holes. 

The ‘‘ round-house’’ at Wheatley near 
Oxford is eight-sided and pyramidical in 
shape—very much like the top part of a 
church steeple. 

The lock up at Swanage is square. and an 
inscription over the door tells that it was 
‘* Erected for the Prevention of Wickedness 
and Vice by the Friends of Religion and 
Good Order.” 





In addition to the above a further fund 
of capital information is contained in the 
contribution mentioned. 

H. Askew. 


PITAPH ON A SAMPLER (cl. 262, 303). 
—tThe epitaph submitted by Mr. C. E. 

Baker bears a curious resemblance to a 
shorter one which is to be seen at the village 
of Cotham, in Nottinghamshire. It com- 
memorates a woman named Elizabeth Had- 
kins, who died in 1767. It reads :— 
Stop, passenger, until my life you’ve read: 
The living may get knowledge from ye dead; 
Six times three years I liv’d a virgin life; 
Seven times two years I was a virtuous wife; 
Hight times six years I liv’d a widow chaste; 
Tired of this mortal life; and now I rest.” 


But unlike Mary Montgomery, who ex- 
ceeded the century by a score of years, Eliza- 
beth Hadkins was a score less than a century 
old when she died. 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


OUNTY OR SHIRE: USE OF TERM 
(cl. 226.).—Grant Allen deals briefly 
with this question in his ‘ County and Town 
in England’ (Introduction.). 
W. J. Harpine. 


OAT-OF-ARMS : IDENTIFICATION 
SOUGHT (cl. 261).—According to Pap- 
worth’s ‘Ordinary of Arms,’ the coat, 
Barry of six arg. and sa., a lion rampant 
gu., was borne by the Mauds of Hargood 
Hall, Co. York, and Vert, three pillows 
erm. is the coat of Hopkinson of Lofthouse, 
Co. York. These differ in slight detail from 
the arms blazoned in the query, but seem 

to be the same bearings. 

G. D. Squrss. 


Kibble, of Whiteford, Co. Renfrew, bears, 
Argent, two bars sable, in chief an eagle’s 
head and neck couped proper; on a canton 
gules a crescent or. Crest, a demi-eagle 
rising proper. Motto: TIllaeso lumine 
solem. 

S. A. Grunpy NEwMan. 


IR WILLIAM CHAMBERS (cl. 242).— 
. (3). This is answered in part at cxlvi, 
239. 


T. R. T. 


EORGE FENNER (cl. 280).—Though I 
cannot identify this George Fenner, 0 
Chichester, ca, 1575, or connect him with 
the comtemporary Earl of Derby, it may 
assist Mr. J. B. WarNnewRicut to refer him 
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to the Harleian ‘ Visitations ’ of Kent, 1619, 
and Sussex 1530-1634, where he will find | 
among the pedigrees of the family that at | 
the period in question there was a Sir | 
George Fenner, Knt., and a George Fenner. | 
Captain of Sandgate Castle, himself a son 
of another George. These, though still Sus- 
sex Fenners, are in the Kent Visitation and 
are spelled Venour, a form they seem to have | 
adopted for purely heraldic purposes, for 
Fenner they were and Fenner they remained 
at Crawley, Ashford, Chichester, on the 
King’s Bench, and on the high seas. Had 
their ‘‘standard of living’’ not declined after 
1660 they might have become ‘“‘ Gros- 
venours.”’ If this particular George Fenner 
was one of the family recorded (and they 
held considerable estates at West Wittering, 
five or six miles from Chichester), it is in- 
teresting to find him an ardent Catholic, as 
in 1642 the Kent branch was ultra Protes- 
tant, indeed, it has even been suspected that 
“King”? Fenner, of the Fifth Monarchy 
Rising, 1660, was one of them. 


Percy Hvuipurp. 


MALTHUS FAMILY (cl. 281).—An | 
M account of the Dalton family of Leather- 
head at 12 S. xii. 25 shews that George | 
Eckersall’s mother was Jane, dau. of Rich- 
ard Dalton, Gentleman of the Cellar to 
George I, who manried James Kckersall, | 
Chief Clerk of the Kitchen. Her sister 
Anne Dalton married Sydenham Malthus. 


G. S. GrBBons. 


OOR MR. HUME” (cl. 279, 322).—If 

he has not already done so, H. S. G. may 
like to note that a ‘‘ descendant and kins- | 
man” of Joseph Hume, M.P. for Montrose, | 
is remembered in The Times of Apr. 30, in 
the ‘In Memoriam’ notice of Harold Hume | 
Piffard of the New Zealand Infantry, who | 
fell at Messines. 

C. E. H. 


HE “DARK LADY” OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S SONNETS (cl. 243).—May 
I call Mr. Grorce A. Taytor’s attention to 
Lady Newdigate-Newdegate’s ‘ Gossip from a | 
Muniment Room,’ p. 33, and also to Tyler’s 
‘Shakespeare’s Sonnets,’ London, 1890, pp. 
76-77, both of which books state that Will 
Kempe wrote Anne Fitton by mistake for 
Mary Fitton, who was not a “‘ dark lady ”’ 
but a fair lady. 
CHARLES E. STRATTON. I 
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| grandfather of Sir 


| them still existing. 


| references to purchase of stained glass. 


ma 
The 


Report on the iia of Lord De L’Isle 
and Dudley, preserved at Penshurst Place. 
Vol. Ff. (Historical MSS. Commission: 
H.M.S. Stationery Office. 10s. 6d.) 

§ inci first volume of the Penshurst muni- 

ments gives us a Calendar of Deeds, with 

Account Rolls and some miscellaneous docu- 

ments down to 1587. The material is divided 

into eleven sections, of which the most inter- 
esting are that comprising the Sidney family 
papers and those relating to Robertsbridge; to 

‘Tattershall, and to Sir Henry Sidney’s terms of 

service in ireland. Mr. C. L. Kingsford pro- 

vides an authoritative and ably written Intro- 
duction, in which he first sets straight the Sid- 
ney pedigree, exposing the forgeries of the 
notorious Cooke. The Sidneys’ original home 
was a tarm,. which still bears their name, on 
the border between Surrey and Sussex. They 
emerge from the modest estate of country gen- 
tlemen in the first half of the fifteenth cen- 


Library. 





| tury, and are lifted into eminence some years 


by the marriage of “Nicholas Sidney, 
Henry, with Anne Bran- 
don. They profited much by the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries. 

The deeds of Robertsbridge Abbey were 
worked over years ago, and a partial Calendar 
of them was privately printed under the editor- 
ship of H. Pinfold in 1873. They there num- 
bered about 400, but here number 630—and 
this total by no means represents the whole of 
The muniments of the 
Abbey were kept with somewhat unusual care, 
and are among those classified by the aid of 
an elaborate system of press-marks. If the 
Robertsbridge deeds are numerous, other docu- 


later 


| ments surviving are few. The six rolls of the 


Bursar’s accounts are therefore the more valu- 
able; and many of the items are of great in- 
terest. A glossary is provided, which ‘explains 
many of the words used in these accounts, but 
might with advantage have been extended. 

In the Tattershall documents, the most in- 
teresting are the indenture of 1486, under 
which a bedehouse for the College was to be 
built, and the Builders’ Accounts containing 
These 
documents came to Penshurst as belonging 
to Sir Henry Sidney’s share of the Brandon 
estates. 

Of the Sidney Family Papers, the principal 
is the great Kenilworth inventory. given in 
full in all the most important parts. The 
papers relating to Sir Philip Sidney, not 
already pr inted or described, are few and of no 
great importance. Those relating to Robert 
Sidney and to Sir Henry’s daughters contain 
many pleasant personal items. 

A separate section is devoted to the Accounts 
of the Iron works at Robertsbridge and in Gla- 
morgan. The Cistercians at Robertsbridge 
seem not to have worked the ironstone in their 
land, but Sir William Sidney, upon taking it 
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over, at once began mining, with John Hor-! times over-heavy with thought, sometimes 


rocke, vicar of Salhurst, in charge of the oper- 
ations. More than fitty books—wage-books, 
forge-books and furnace-books—besides other 
records, are preserved at Penshurst, from 
which specimens have been drawn for this 
volume, a general idea of their contents being 
all that was further possible. The years to 
which the accounts belong are 1541 to 1573, and 
it is suggested that after 1573 the iron-works 
may have been farmed out. 

The Lrish Accounts furnish no little material 
of historical value, concerning the financial 
resources—or lack of resources—for the gov- 
ernment of Ireland, with details of expendi- 
ture and of the movements of the Lord Deputy; 


and they also contain a few items relating to | 


Sir Henry’s family, one or two of which are 

concerned with Philip Sidney. The volume, as 

a whole, it need hardly be said, abounds in 

family names; and also furnishes smail par- 

ticulars in the lives of well-known characters. 

It should prove welcome to many biographers 

and eomsuiialete. 

In The Way of Heaven. 
Besterman. (Methuen. 5s. 
NHIS little book, after a brief introduction, 

sets out 111 passages from great teachers 
in the eight religions of the world which have 
influenced humanity most deeply. Each pas- 
sage is given a title—often a happy one—but 
no note of its origin is put with it. A table 
of passages classified according to religions, 
and notes giving references supply what the 
curious may seek. The Buddhist and the 

Hindu religions have furnished the greatest 

number of pieces. The whole series, which is 

arranged to set forth a common human ideal 
of the relation of man to God, and the duty 
this insight involves, works up 
trait of the perfect man as depicted by the 

Jew, in the Gospel, by the Taoist, and by the 

Hindu. A certain not unpleasing capricious- 

ness appears in the selection. The omission of 

the famous description of Charity, or Love, in 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians is singu- 
lar. The notes are sometimes diverting. 

Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism. Edited with 
an Introduction by Nowell C. Smith. (Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford, 3s. 6d. net.). 


HE Oxford Miscellany now comprises a 

goodly number of pleasant volumes The 
new recruit before us will be among those 
which either appeal strongly or do not appeal 
at all. Mr. Smith’s Introduction furnishes 
excellent preparation for a first trial of Words- 
worth’s prose, ici 


Edited by Theodore 
net.) 


ductions. It is obvious—and this again gives 
a distinct pleasure which by no means all 
introductions provide—that it was written out 
of deep-going familiarity with the subject. 
Verse, as we all know. came before prose; and 
when we compare the delicate and simple 
felicity of the best of Wordsworth’s work as 
a poet, with his rather lumbering prose some- 


to the por-| 


his criticism hitting the mark 
more exactly than we find it hit in most intro- | 


thinning out a thought till it can scarce bear 
the weight of his words, it may not be too 
fanciful to see in him an epitome of this part 
of human progress, oddly presented when de- 
velopment was accomplished. The ‘ Essay on 
Epitaphs’ is the text from which this could 
best be shewn. To the well-known prefaces 
and certain letters are added * Reminiscences? 
(which should have been accompanied by a 
reference to their origin) and * Opinions ex- 
pressed in conversation with his nephew an@ 
biographer.’ 


Wwe have recently received from the Oxford 
University Press four brochures pub- © 
lished for the British Academy. Mr. H. Gran: ~ 
ville-Barker in the annual Shakespeare Lec ~ 
ture of last year—‘ From Henry V to Hamlet’ © 
—first gives a memorable and stimulating ac- 
count of Shakespeare’s development as a poet, ~ 
as he conceives this, then discusses the rela © 
tion to the stage of ‘King Lear.’ Professor ~ 
Tout has contributed to the Proceedings of the — 
Academy a paper on the work of Sir James 
Henry Ramsay, which is well worth having, in — 
pamphlet form. Another paper of similar im- 
port is the first ‘‘ Sir John Rhys Memorial 
Lecture,” delivered by Sir John Morris-Jones, 
This is an account of the work and career of Sir 
John Rhys—a life with more romance about it 
than commonly falls to a scholar’s lot. It is 7 
supplemented by a bibliography. Of the sort 7 
of interest which should particularly recom- 7 
mend it to readers of ‘ N. Q.’ is the Rev. | 
Charles Plummer’s essay ‘On the Colophons | 
and Marginalia of Irish Scribes.’ Besides its © 
obvious value to scholarship, its illustration 7 
of Irish character, and the light it throws on | 
the capacities of scribes, it abounds both in © 
oddities and in touches of pathos. Full refer- 7 
ences and the original text of the entries are ~ 
provided. z 
: Editor and Founders of Word-lore (pub- 

lished by the Folk Press, Ltd.), are to be 
congratulated on a spirited beginning. The 
paper is intended to be of a popular character, ~ 
and at the same time to ferm a repository of © 
survivals in the way of old words, and songs, — 
and legends and the like. Perhaps the most 
really valuable contribution in this number is 
the old Somerset song (should not the tune” 
have been given?) sent by Miss A. Violet 
Gandy, of Bath. Mr. Alfred Williams writes 
about Folk songs of the Upper Thames Dis ~ 
trict; and Mr. G. M. Fraser, of the Publie 
Library, Aberdeen, on Craft Surnames. :. 
is a ‘Young People’s page’ and a page of 
puzzles; and also a section of ‘ Notes, Queries 
and Answers.’ 


Norice To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our correspondent, H. Prosser CHAnter, asks 
enquirers and correspondents not to address 
him as the “ Rev. H. Prosser Chanter,” as it 
is inaccurate. 
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